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ABSTRACT 

Vocational training has traditionally been a part of 
the services provided to Indian people by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, but for many decades the training offered vas inadequate and 
inappropriate and, students completing programs were unemployable 
either on or off the reset^vaticn. In 1975 as Indian education began 
to move from federal control to Indian control, Indian people became 
Bore involved in the decisions that affected then and their children. 
However, even today Indian students do not receive adequate and 
proper academic and vocational counseling in federal or publlic 
schools- Girls in particular have been discouraged frcm going on to 
college and have instead been trained for menial jobs such as those 
with domestic, janitorial, or clerical duties. During this century a 
number of vocational training proorams have greatly affected Indians, 
including the 1933 Indian Emergency Conservation Moik Programr the 
^93U Indian Reorganization Act, and the 19H6 Navajo Special Education 
Program. Assimilation programs like the Labor Recruitment and Welfare 
program and the Voluntary Relocation Program were net s'.«^^'.issf ul 
because they took people off the reservation and thrust ^ ,iea into 
trying to cope with a strange culture. Today, prese.nt vocational 
training opportunities include the Higher Education Assistance 
program, working scholarships, loans, Indian Health Servire training, 
and numerous other programs sponsored by tribes, colleges or through 
state or federal aaencies. (DS) 
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"What disturbs rue is that the word 'qualified' 
crHy gets put in front of a member of a minority 
or an ethnic- The assumption seems to be that 
all whites are qualified- You never hear about 
anyboJy looking-for a 'qualified white person-' 
••-It seems the word 'qualified* sort of dangles 
as an excuse for discriminating against minorities-" 

Frankie M- Freemam 

U.S. Civil Rights Commissioner 

•CWittn n7M-i p- 3M> 



Vo'::aLional r>:lucaiion ror An-Grican InHians* 

T\)nn and i-'o^' 

Tiit?r:varo o.'^^r^ A'jr-ilinn Ar-r.^icdn Indian^:-: Aloutr:i and 
rskifro*3 in tl*ie i'nitrt-J i'dle-^T and t:!)9v are cancan l ra tf-d, in 
six Lean states* On^y a'^out 10'/. of the Indian population 
1 ive in ur^^an areas i the r^r^inder 1 ive in rural areas of 
varying degrees, of isolation. Of the total populationi 
approxir>ately "^D'/. are of^srcihool age -CAllen-i 1*^7Lt-i p. IT}- 
TKere are Mfifl tribes in addition to the Eskimos and Aleutsi 
r^any northeastern tril'>es and ^thers scattered throughout 
the country have either never been forrrally recognized by 
the federal government-i or have been terminated and are there 
fore ineligible for the Federal aid and b^ervice^ provided 
to recognized Indian people* 

' The United States Departo^erit of Interior! Hureau of 
Indian Affair? has ^^een responsible for providing these 
services to Indians for many yearF.;. Areas addr^essed by the 
governmen t and '^lA inc:l ude natural resources legislation i 
school ing-i health caret vocational and educational progrars. 
It is the area of vocational traininc^ and program.s that will 
he the focus of tfiis paper. 
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federal Vocal-iondl firogram.i:; A H i storical Look 
In IS'tifl the firr.t school for Indians was esl:ribl1shed In 
Mdjvana. Cuba sppciffcally for Florida Indians!; it ./as estab- 
lished by th(i SocieLy of Jesu-r. later-, in Ikl.? Moor's 
Ch)arUy Scnonl rj)artmout!> College} was found»2d as a traininc) 
school for the education of tlie youth of-' Indian tribes, 
English ycutlT-i and other young people. OtK^r early attempts 
to provide education for Indian people were meager, and focus 
on "civilizing and Christianizing the savages.^ The federal 
government followed these early atlrempts at Indian education 
by religiour fa^ctions-, and by .IfiMa, the number of federal 
Indian schools had reached 37. In lAtH, the first federal 
reservation boarding school was established in Washington 
state on the YaKima Reservation- Ffve years later a Con- 
gressional committee recommended that off-reservation 
boarding schools be established-, with an emphasis on agri- 
cultural training-, thus signalling the beginning of federal 
vocational training for Indian people. $lDn-,000 weis appropri 
ated in lfi7n for the operation of- federal industrial schools 
for Indian people. When the Carlisle Indian School was 
founded in IfiVT-, its emphasis was on vocational training also 
Unfor-tunately-, the training off-ered at these schools and othe 
was o-ften inadequate and inappropriate for meeting the 
needs of Indian people ^Szaz, n7i|-, p. lD}u 

Indian education {academic and vocational} continued 
along t^^<se lines until 1126 wl Iti the Meriam Report was 
published. Thic; report looked closely and Critically a I: the 
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condition of Indian education in Amer ica-i and niade severe 
commGnts* Two areas that: came under fire were the attempts 
by the Federal qovernn ent tro accultura te Indian people i and 
the nun-dppl icabil ity of the vocafional -train ing provided 
Indian peopl^j by the federal CBTA> ^ichools^ It v^as reported 
irhe the traif^lr^j of fer ed uAa«i not geared to meet the job TTari'^^t 
needi;-! that trades taught were obsolete! and that the training 
progr^dms discoLjt^acjed yraduatei^^ fr^om returning to the reservation 
CSzazi n7Mi pm 2M>« Ttie f^erlam Report caused a great deal 
of furor wKen it first appear edi but was then forgotten until 
the bn*s when further probes into Indian education v.jere con- 
ducted- 

In the n30*s iJ. Carson Ryan i^as Education Director of 
the FIA^ and his thrust was toward practical vocational train- 
ing for Indian students* He was perhaps one of the few bureau- 
crats \jho believed that Indian students should have more free- ^ 
dofo of choice when it came to their ov/n lives. Ryan v^yas also 
concer^ned that vocational training be applicable and appropri-* 
ate for reservation lifei and wrote a directive to friat end 
in an effort to improve vocational progV^ams at non--reservation 
tr^^de '-^ vocational school r;« He emphasized that vocational 
tr- ^ hould address th^: long-range economic goals and pur- 

pa<;es or each r^eservation-i and that schools needed to be 
flexible enough to adapt their programs to these goals {Szazi 
1^7M«, p. ti5}u 

When Hildegard Thonipson became Director of the Bromch of 
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E^ducation in l^S2t she worked to coordinate vocational train- 
ing programs for terminated tribes She also encouraged post 
high school education for Indian people i whether it be in 
college or vocational school- Sensitive to the technological 
developments oF the time^ she believed that Indian students 
must be trained to adapt to ?Cth century American and focused 
her education programs on preparing students to be able to 
exist and function in a technological society -CSzazi n7M> 
po 

Following her retirement in nfcSi Indian education began 
'to move from federal control to Indian control. Programs 
have continued with some modifications- As before i the major 
emphasis is on recognizing and addressing the needs of Indian 
people as they relate to academic and vocational education. 
The main difference is that with the advent of Indian control n 
Indian people are becoming involved, in the dec i-^ ions that 
affect them and their children-i and the frame-of-re fere nee 
has shifted from Anglo to Indian- 

BIA Vocat ional ti'ducation: The Realities 

Although the philosophy of the BIA may appear acceptable 
on paper -I \<jhat actually occurred as a result of Bureau policy 
regarding vocational education was unacceptable- The in- 
. appropriateness of vocational programs has already been 
mentioned- Howeven this inappropriateness did not only 
extend to students learning skills that weren't applicable 
to the reservation needs i but also could be found in the 
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teaching of skills that: wer'C supposed to be us.eful off the 
reservation- Students were often taught en outmoded and 
obsolete equipmenti they were taught skills that were not 
in dernandi and they were often taught improperly so that they 
vere unemployable on and off the reservation. 

Girls vi^ere forced to take classes in "laundry-i" and very 
orten classwork consi'-.ted of washing and ironing the head- 
rrvf-ter's cloth^-s CColliom ITVPt p. SMI- Indian Students 
were invol»/ed in work-training pr^ograms during the Sunime.-rj 
•in order to become "civilized": they were supposedly paidn 
but the money either didn't existn or was sent hack to their 
school and kept by the staff {Collier-, IT??-, p. S^l}. Girls 
also received training in menial jobs such as domestic -i clerical i 
janitorial. 

These incidents are not confined to the early years of 

1 

Indian vocational programs* As recently as the late ntfl's 
BIA counselors Viere telling girls to forget about collegeT 
that thoughts of attending the university vere irrational 
and unreal istici and that the Bureau did not have money for 
that sort of thing ICollier-i 1^72-, p. 5S>. This type of 
thinking and the inherent attitudes continue today. Indian 
students do not receive adequate and proper academic and 
vocational counseling in federal or public schools. Even 
though there has been a great deal of legislation passed 
and numerous programs developedi attitudes cannot be 
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'legislatcdi and they can damage even the best of programs. 
y^^J^jp-O-'^l Legislation an d Programs 

Some of the very early appropriations for the training 
of Indian people have already been mentioned. However-i there 
are additional pieces of legislation and vocational programs 
that have greatly affected Indians. 

In n33 the Indian Emergency Conservation Work Program 
■CIECiJ}n which dealt with land conservation and management -i 
went into effect. This program offered Indian people the 
opportunity to receive training in those areas. During the 
life of the program -CApril 1133 - July nM2> over flSiDnO 
Indian peoplej received training and worked within the program 

i 

The nexli year-i n3M-i the Indian Reorganization Actt an 
amended version of the Uheelei — Howard Bill-, was put into effect- 
The education section of the Act provided that $2S0nDDD be made 
available on an annual basis for Indian students who wanted 
special vocational or trade -chool training- The loan was 
to be appl :ed to tuition and other expenses incurred through 
attendance at recognized vocational schools- Indian high 
school students as well as Indian college students were also 
elig-jble to receive monies under this act- 

The Navajo Special Education Program began in ITHb and 
continued until the ntO's- This program was a result of the 
war years and the large population growth of the Navajo Tribe. 
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During its lifetime^ the program educated over MiBDCI overage 
Navajo students .» The program had two main goals: to provide 
the opportunity for general learning about white culture and 
to provide specific vocational training to enable students to 
find jobs. The training provided was focused on urban living: 
not only because most job opportunities existed off the reser- 
vation-i but because the aiaount of land on the reservation 
according to the Ifilafi allotment was meant to support only 
TSnn^ end the ITMb Mavajo population was STiOnD. 

The program attempted to provide IQ-IB years of schooling 
in five years* The first three years of the program dealt 
with basic skills masteryi and the final two years focused on 
vocational training and job placeme,nt CS2azi.n7Mi p- llb>. 

In ITM? the federal governiTient appropriated money for 
a Labor Recruitment and Welfare Program for the Nayajo and 
Hopi Reservations- This program took Indian people off the 
reservation and placed them in Denver-, Los Angelesn Phoenixi 
and Salt Lake Cityi V';here they were trained and employed- 

The Labor Recruitment and Welfare Program was the basis 
for the National Program of Relocation Assistance which began 
in 1152 and expanded in ITS?- In llba the "Voluntary 
Relocation Program" as it was then calledi was renamed the 
"Employment Assiste-ice Program-" Bureau of Indian Affairs 
assistance sites included: Chicagoi Clevelandn Dallas-. 
Denver! Los Angelesi Oakland-, San Josei Tulsa-, Oklahoma City-, 
and Seattle -CDahr-, ITTcS p- Mn7>. 
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According to a OIA Area office t the goals of the Employ- 
ment Assistance Program includes 

!• The development of employment opportunities for 
Indian people with some amount of skill who are un- 
able to locate work. 

Make available institutional training for all Indian 
boarding school and public school graduates who prefer 
not to or cannot go on to post high school education* 
3. Provide on the job training for unskil led . Indian 
people in order to meet the labor demands of increased 
industrialization on/near reservations. 
M. Provide vocational counseling and guidance to un- 
employed or underemployed reservation Indians.. 
5. Participate in community development programs and 
provide work orientation and motivation -CBahr-i ITTBt p- MDfl>« 
I'he Relocation Program had very serious effects on Indian 
people- Iti like the. Navajo Special Education Program and the 
Labor Recruitment and Welfare Program-i was the result of the 
pro-assimilation philosophy existent in Congress and the country 
at the time- These programs were essentially saying to Indian 
peoplcT "you must either assimilate-i and conform to the Anglo 
wayn and move hundreds of miles from the reservetion-i or stay 
and be satisfied living at substandard levels" -CBahrn n7a-. p- MOa>. 

Another result of the i^elocation Program was-i according 
to Clarence Pickernell-. (Juinalti a whiplash reaction: Indian 
people began to realize how much they needed the deptn aid 
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strength of their Indian culture- Indians who relocated 
to the city began to lose touch with their culture i but 
at the" same timei they did not blend in with the non-Indian 
culture* The result was a renewed search for their Indian 
identity -CSzazi l=17Mi p. lt.5>. 

For many Indian people involved in 'Relocation programs 
the strain of staying in the city was not only painfull but 
debilitating. The anomie that resulted from being uprooted 
and thrust into a strange society and culture was tremendous. 
Large numbers of Indians returned to the reservation rather 
than remain in the urban centers because urban slum conditions 
where they ended up were even worse than the reservation 
wher^ ^*t least they had the support of their own people around 
„J?hem -CCollieri 1175-. p- SSJ. 

In llSbi Congress expanded the Adult Vocational and 
Educational Training Program which affected adult Indians 
•Clfl-35i living on or near reservations who were seeking 
vocational training* This expansion was an attempt to 
strengthen the relocation programs already In existence- 
According to the BIA they helped place MSiMOO adult Indians 
in jobs on or near reservations between ITSb and ITbti under 
a variety of relocation programs -CSzazn n7MT p- ].37>. 

The Economic Opportunity Act which was passed in ITLiM 
provided for new programs for Indian children n and for older 
students and adults. Head Start was established for young 
childrenn and for other eligible Indian people i Upward Boundi 
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Job-CocRSi VistQi and the Indian Community Action Program 

•CThomp«3om nVfl-. p. ],73>. j 

■ \ 
P resent . Voca t i onal ^^du ca t i pn_ AvailabiT ities 

Indian people continue to suffer from high unemployment 
rates; these can reach up to ^D'/. umemployment on some reser- 
vations in the winter -CUitt-, im-y p. 3C>- Federal employ- 
ment for Indian women usually means clerical positions with 
the BlAi or unskilled positions with Indian Health Service. 
The^e positions usually have very low GSA ratings and the 
accoflnpanying low pay -CbSittT n7M-, p. 3E>o 

Hov^everi with the' vocational training opportunities that 
are beginning to be offe^-ed Indian people it is hoped that 
the employment situation will change. The following are 
some additional vocational and professional education 
opportunities available to Indian people through the Bureau 
and other agencies: 

1. Higher Education Assistance Program: annual scholar- 
ships and grants are available to Indian students to 
assist them in attending institutions of higher learning. 
This program Is open to undergraduates! veterans t married 
students T graduate students-, summer school students-, part 
time students-, private college students-, physically handi- 
capped students-, and ex-offenders and inmates. 

2. Working scholarships: room and board are exchanged 
for m hours of work per week by the student- These are 
available at a few BIA boarding school near colleges. 
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3- Loans! these are very limited and to be offered only 
if the student has no other means of financing school. 
EmpJhasis is directed more toward awarding money to 
Indian people starting small businesses. 
M- The following schools have formed a consortium 
providing post secondary education programs in the areas 
of general education-! cultural artsi and occupational 
training: HasKell Indian Junior College i Institute of 
American Indian Arts -Cthis may have changed due to the 
reorganization of lAIA end Albuquerque Indian School i 
Fall n713 1 Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute-i 
and Chilocco Indian School- 
s' Indian Health Service offers training to Indian 
people in the folloijing areas and positions: community 
health-! dental assistant i nursing-i environmental health-i 
focd service workers -i lab assistant-i K-ray technician -» 
medical records secretary i and social work associate* 
b« The Indian Law Program is offered by the University 
of New Mexico- This special scholarship program is Por 
American Indian law students. Recipients may enroll 
at UNn or any accredited law school. The BIA assists 
with this program. 

7. American Indian Scholarships i Inc.i awards money to 
Indian graduate studentsi and it can be applied to costs 
incurred through attendance at any accredited graduate 
or professional school. 
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fl- The University of CalifornidT BcrkeleyT offers a 
Master's degrecj inr' Public Healtii to Indian stvid^ntc. 
This program Is also available at cooperating colleges- 
n» Tribal grants-, scholarships! and loans: individual 
tribes offer nionies to tribal members for educatiom 
including vocational and professional tralning- 
in. Indian Teacher Trdining Program: this program is 
offered at a number of colleges ond universities- 
11- There are other numerous college sponsoredi federally 
sponsored! state sponsored and privately sponsored programs 
loans-, and scholarshifjs available to Indian students and 
others -CBIA-i no date given i pp« b-13>. 

Suggestions 

In orrl^r for career counseling and training Lo be effective 
it must be offered earlyi be realistici and unbiased. Indian 
people have historically not been the recipltints of this type 
of positive counseling and' training. As seen In the previous 
Sect Ion -t. this situation may be changing^ although It remains 
thal^ programjs,, aVe only as good as the people running them. 
The, foil Oviing Suggestions may provide some guidelines for 
existing and future vocational counseling and training per- 
sonnel to consider when they interact with Indian students 
and help them plan their vocational programs': 

1- Caret^r education is not a cure-all i Tribal leaders-, 
school personnel! and parents must Injure that their 
sclTools provide education in the basic academic skills 
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and that at least functional literacy In these areas 
be required of students - 

2- Indian education -(including vocational training}- 
needs to be culturally pluralistic- It is Important that 
Indian students be allov^ed to develop the coping skills 
that may be riecei^sary for them to effectively deal with 
the cultural! psychological i and behavioral changes they 
may experience in functioning in "mainstream America*" 
3. Reality learning should be one of the themes of ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculum. 

M« Career education can expand an Indian student's 
horizons. However i this expansion should not be achieved 
at the cost of that student's individual and cultural 
identity CBoudP-eaux-. 117^-. pp. '^«1D3-. 
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